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Foreword 


THE  author,  Dr.  Lewis,  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  in 

recounting  in  this  paper  the  several  steps  by  which  the  move-  i 

ment  for  prevention  of  bUndness  developed,  thus  giving  us  for  ' 

the  permanent  record  a  historical  document  whose  authority  is  j 

unquestionable;  for  Dr.  Lewis  has  been,  from  almost  the  begin-  ; 

ning  of  the  story  he  tells,  an  active  participant  in  the  making  of  this  i 

history.    His  was  the  authorship  of  the  articles  appearing  in  the  I 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  that  aroused  the  i 

members  of  his  profession  to  inquiry  in  this  field  and  his  was  the  i 

leadership  by  which  this  aroused  interest  became  action.   He  pro-  ;i 

posed  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  others  than  Ophthalmol-  ] 
ogists  in  the  medical  profession,  and  of  laymen,  too.  His  was  the 

persuasive,  authoritative  voice,  heard  in  assemblies  and  in  pri-  \ 

vate  converse,  which  compelled  interest  and  induced  action.  ! 

The  account  of  our  author's  indefatigable  labors  in  this  cause  is  | 
yet  to  be  written.   When  it  is  written  there  will  be  disclosed  the 

fact  that  in  every  advance  he  was  inspirer  and  leader.  ' 

And  it  is  characteristic  of  our  statesman-physician  that  this  i 

history  of  the  co-operative  movement  which  he  has  written,  the  1 

movement  which  he  has  himself  in  large  degree  brought  into  being,  , 
should  close  with  an  appeal  for  international  agreement,  that 

nations  of  good  will  shall  work  together  in  abolishing  needless  ' 
blindness.   Such  would  indeed  be  the  acme  of  co-operation. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  j 

Managing  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  ' 

Blindness,  1915-1923  ! 
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The  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  Conser- 
vation of  Sight  as  a  Co-operative  Movement* 

Park  Lewis,  M.D. 

A  distinguished  Italian  jurist  once  said  that  if  you  would  have  a 
thought  accepted  it  must  be  repeated  five  times:  the  first  time 
it  receives  no  attention ;  the  second  time  it  is  not  heard ;  the  third 
time  it  is  not  understood ;  the  fourth  time  it  is  not  believed ;  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  say  it  a  fifth  time. 

But  when  a  thought  has  been  accepted,  it  is  still  a  long  way  from 
being  acted  upon.  The  inertia  of  the  human  mind  is  such  that  the 
great  majority  of  people,  having  approved  the  idea,  will  applaud  it, 
acquiesce  in  its  value,  and  then  quietly  wait  for  others  to  take  the 
initiative  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  the  most 
vital  projects,  those  indeed  upon  which  the  progress  and  even  the 
very  existence  of  a  community  may  depend,  languish  and  fail 
because  no  definite  and  organized  measures  have  been  taken  to 
make  them  effective.  It  sometimes  happens,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  results  may  be  secured 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  both  human  energy  and  material 
resources,  by  so  employing  existing  agencies  and  forces  that  the 
accumulated  effort  may  be  brought  to  bear  steadily  and  unitedly 
on  the  problem,  rather  than  by  being  dissipated  in  sporadic  and 
disjointed  movements.  The  importance  of  such  co-operative  en- 
deavor and  the  great  and  even  unexpected  results  which  may 
follow  are  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  movement  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness. 

Origin  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  Movement 

If  it  should  seem  like  threshing  over  old  straw  to  speak  of  the 
origins  of  this  movement  and  its  early  development,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  few  of  those  here  today  who  took  part  in  its 

*  Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  December  1,  1932,  in  New  York  City. 
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early  beginnings  and  fewer  still  who  were  associated  with  the  pre- 
ventive activities  of  an  earlier  time.  A  brief  review  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  movement  may  have  a  more  than  chronological  value 
because  the  same  methods  that  were  then  successful  would  be 
equally  effective  now;  and  the  work  which  was  then  begun,  far 
as  it  has  advanced,  is  indeed  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  possibili- 
ties. As  the  origins  of  this  movement  go  back  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  as  its  roots  go  deeper  even  than  that, 
there  are  few  of  those  now  here  who  can  know  how  completely  and 
carefully  planned  were  the  efforts  that  were  carried  through  a 
period  of  years,  with  the  results  of  which  you  are  all  familiar. 

It  was  in  1881  that  Crede,  the  Belgian  obstetrician,  published  to 
the  world  his  epoch-making  discovery  that  an  infection  which  was 
causing  one-quarter  of  the  blindness  in  young  children  throughout 
the  world  could  be  effectively  prevented  by  a  simple  measure  that 
any  intelligent  person  could  use.  His  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery was  most  dramatic.  Clinicians  everywhere  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  control  this  disease  but,  in  spite  of  their  efforts, 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  children  born  in  great  institutions  and  in 
private  homes  became  infected  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  lost 
their  sight.  After  many  experiments  with  different  reagents,  he 
found  that  a  silver  salt,  carefully  prepared  and  accurately  used, 
if  dropped  in  the  eyes  of  every  newborn  child,  would  prevent  the 
infection  from  developing.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  striking  announcement  would  have  ended  the  most 
common  cause  of  blindness  in  young  children.  It  was  widely  pub- 
lished in  medical  journals  all  over  the  world  and  every  educated 
physician  knew  about  it.  Nevertheless,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  long  after  Crede  had  died,  the  same  pathetic  procession  of 
little  children,  in  the  same  proportion,  was  groping  its  way  into 
the  schools  for  the  blind  everywhere  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  evidently  not  enough  to  know  what  should  be  done;  it  was 
imperative  that  measures  be  taken  to  see  that  it  was  done. 

London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Physicians  could  not  control  this  condition  because  the  infected 
cases  did  not  reach  their  hands  until  the  damage  had  been  done. 
It  seemed  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  controlled  was  by 
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a  more  general  understanding  among  the  people  themselves  of 
the  dangers  to  which  their  babies  were  subjected,  and  by  uniform 
and  universal  instruction  in  prophylaxis.  There  was  no  popular 
medium  through  which  such  public  instruction  could  be  given  and 
seemingly  no  way  of  securing  such  uniform  action.  Appreciating 
this,  a  small  group  of  English  people  formed  an  association  which 
was  called  the  London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Largely,  if  not  wholly,  through  donations  from  their  own  private 
purses,  they  published  and  distributed  leaflets  on  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  this  birth  infection,  telling  how  it  arose  and  how  it 
could  be  prevented.  Their  relatively  feeble  efforts  to  control  a 
world-wide  condition  were  like  an  attempt  to  sweep  back  the  in- 
coming tide.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  unless  greater  num- 
bers and  more  powerful  influences  could  be  enlisted.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  most  eminent  medical  authorities  be  prevailed  upon 
to  lend  their  support  to  efforts  to  stop  this  needless  waste  of  human 
eyes.  No  such  action  had  been  taken,  so  the  little  group,  with  this 
object  in  view,  offered  a  prize  consisting  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  from  an  anonymous  donor  (who  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  its  members),  for  the  best  essay  that  could  be  produced  on 
the  broad  subject  of  the  ''Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness." 
They  realized  that  there  were  many  other  causes  of  blindness 
which  could  be  prevented. 

In  order  that  it  might  have  wide  publicity,  the  offer  of  the  prize 
was  made  at  the  International  Congress  for  Hygiene  held  in  Geneva 
in  1882.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  ophthalmologists  and  sani- 
tarians in  Europe,  including  such  men  as  Snellen,  Dufour,  Cohn 
and  others  of  world-wide  reputation,  were  invited  to  act  as  a  prize 
jury  to  select  the  winning  essay.  The  report  of  this  committee  was 
made  at  the  International  Congress  for  Hygiene  held  at  the  Hague 
in  1884.  One  of  the  manuscripts  was  so  vastly  superior  to  any  of 
the  others  that  the  prize  was  unanimously  awarded  to  a  young 
professor  of  ophthalmology  of  Liege,  Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs.*  The 
essay  was  later  translated  into  English  and,  shortly  after,  a  copy 

*  In  1929,  again  at  the  Hague,  at  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  Professor  Fuchs,  who 
during  these  forty-five  years  had  become  the  most  distinguished  ophthalmologist  in  the 
world,  the  speaker  had  the  honor  of  placing  in  his  hands  the  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  out- 
standing services  to  humanity  in  the  prevention  of  blindness;  on  this  medal  were  inscribed 
the  words  of  the  motto  by  which  his  essay  had  been  designated,  "  Virihus  Unitis." 
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brought  to  this  country  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
speaker. 

It  would  seem  that  this  effort  was  the  swan  song  of  the  London 
Society  for,  after  the  publication  of  the  volume  containing  the 
prize  essay,  it  seemed  to  languish  and  drop  out  of  sight,  and  noth- 
ing further  was  done  for  a  number  of  years.  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  record,  however,  that  the  London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  was  the  first  organized  movement  of  its  kind  and  that  to 
the  disinterested  and  unselfish  efforts  of  the  men  composing  it 
many  of  the  subsequent  developments  were  due. 

Twentieth  Century  Fight  Against  Disease 

The  opening  of  the  present  century  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  In  almost  every  phase  of  human  activity  changes  were  taking 
place.  Old  methods  were  giving  place  to  new  ones.  Established 
ideas  and  methods  of  thought  were  being  overturned  by  new  dis- 
coveries in  science,  in  philosophy,  and  more  especially  in  social 
relationships.  Nowhere  was  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  in- 
vestigations touching  on  the  causes  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 
The  closing  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  noteworthy  be- 
cause of  the  important  discoveries  that  were  made  in  the  domain 
of  medicine. 

The  demonstrations  of  Pasteur  had  impressed  the  world  with  a 
consciousness  that  disease  in  a  large  number  of  instances  was  pro- 
duced by  micro-organisms  and  that,  if  proper  measures  were  taken, 
these  might  be  prevented  from  developing  the  infections  that 
caused  a  high  mortality.  Koch  had  isolated  the  Bacillus  tuber- 
culosis and  there  was  a  widespread  feeling,  which  was  not,  un- 
fortunately, justified,  that  the  white  plague  was  soon  to  disappear. 
Lord  Lister  had  made  a  tour  through  Germany  demonstrating  his 
antiseptic  methods  in  surgery  and  was  received  everywhere  with 
enthusiasm.  In  1905,  Fritz  Shaudinn,  by  incomparable  skill  and 
delicacy  of  technique,  had  discovered  the  almost  invisible  parasite 
of  syphilis,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  findings  by  enthusiastic  micro- 
scopists  throughout  the  world.  This  made  possible  the  invaluable 
diagnostic  method  of  Wassermann  and  the  curative  treatment  of 
Paul  Ehrlich.  The  speaker  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  living 
spirochete  demonstrated  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  by  the  late 


wonderful  research  worker,  the  victim  of  his  own  indefatigable  de- 
votion to  science,  Hideyo  Noguchi. 

Thus,  there  was  a  feeling  of  great  optimism  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  as  well  as  enthusiastic  desire  to  carry  out  the  work 
which  these  discoverers  had  initiated.  It  soon  became  evident,  how- 
ever, that  to  know  the  cause  of  disease  and  to  control  it  are  two 
quite  different  affairs.  In  the  eighties  Professor  Billroth,  one  of 
the  greatest  surgeons  in  the  world,  in  attempting  to  apply  the 
antiseptic  principles  of  Lister,  was  operating  in  a  dense  atmosphere 
of  carbolized  steam.  Bitter  controversies  were  carried  on  for  two 
decades  as  to  whether  bacteria  were  a  product  or  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease. Koch  was  as  widely  criticized  as  he  was  praised  and  it  was 
long  after  his  death  that  measures  were  taken  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  In  1905,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Crede  had 
shown  how  infantile  ophthalmia  could  be  controlled,  the  same 
proportion  of  needlessly  blinded  children  everywhere  throughout 
the  world  owed  their  loss  of  sight  to  this  perfectly  preventable  con- 
dition. It  was  evident,  then,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  know  what 
should  he  done  to  prevent  blindness,  but  that  measures  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  it  was  done.  The  time  was  propitious  and  the 
conditions  favorable. 

Medical  Association — Weapon  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 

The  American  Medical  Association,  the  largest  body  of  medical 
men  in  the  world,  had  recently  been  reorganized.  Instead  of  being 
merely  a  society  of  individuals  it  has  been  made  representative  in 
character.  It  was  composed  only  of  the  members  of  the  state 
societies  and  these  in  turn  of  members  of  the  societies  of  the  coun- 
ties in  which  they  lived.  There  had  been  a  great  effort  to  bring  all 
legally  qualified  medical  men  into  this  Association.  It  therefore 
seemed  feasible  that  a  great  movement,  properly  organized,  might 
be  developed  through  which  a  concerted  effort  might  be  made  in 
every  state  to  carry  into  effect  the  simple  measures  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  newborn  babies'  eyes.  Everyone  knew  what 
should  be  done.  It  was  necessary  only  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  it  was  done.  It  was  felt  that  a  movement  started 
at  the  top  could  be  made  to  reach  every  one  of  the  eighty  thousand 
constituent  members. 
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The  organ  of  the  Association  was  the  Journal,  published  weekly, 
a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  each  member.  Therefore,  a  paper 
was  published  in  an  April  issue  of  1906,  entitled  "A  Practical 
Method  of  Abolishing  the  Cause  of  a  Quarter  of  the  Unnecessary 
Blindness  in  the  United  States."  In  this  paper  the  responsibility 
for  the  deplorable  conditions  which  existed  was  placed,  first,  upon 
the  medical  profession,  second,  on  the  public  and,  third,  upon  the 
commonwealth.  The  reasons  why  such  an  anomalous  condition 
could  exist  were  shown  to  be,  first,  because  the  danger  of  these 
birth  infections  and  the  value  of  the  protective  measures  were  not 
universally  known,  and  second,  because  a  safe,  sterile,  simple  and 
free  preparation  in  which  the  medical  profession  and  the  people 
would  have  confidence  was  not  always  at  hand  when  needed.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  magnificent  organization  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  made  possible  as  never  before  an  effective 
movement  to  abolish  ophthalmia  neonatorum  as  a  cause  of  blind- 
ness. Let  registration  of  every  case  first  be  secured  through  the 
health  board  of  every  state  in  the  Union;  then,  through  these  same 
boards,  have  placed  gratuitously  in  the  hands  of  every  accoucheur 
the  simple  remedies  through  which  protection  could  be  secured  and 
a  multitude  who  would  otherwise  live  through  a  lifetime  of  need- 
less blindness  would  be  saved  to  their  families  and  to  the  state  as 
valuable  and  productive  assets.  To  accomplish  this  would  re- 
quire the  combined  efforts  of  the  state,  the  people  and  the  medical 
profession.  The  state  and  the  people  were  ready.  The  third,  the 
most  powerful  element,  was  the  medical  profession.  Such  a 
happy  combination  of  conditions  might  never  occur  again.  Might 
not  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Association  at  this  opportune 
movement  be  invoked  ? 

The  response  was  immediate.  The  Association  met  in  Boston  in 
June,  1906,  and  Wiirdemann,  representative  of  the  Section  on 
Ophthalmology  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  presented  a  resolution 
which  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  long-continued  efforts  of 
the  medical  profession  to  make  generally  known  the  infectious 
character  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  its  danger  to  sight,  the 
ranks  of  the  blind  were  still  largely  increased  annually  by  those 
who  had  unnecessarily  lost  their  vision  as  a  result  of  this  disease. 
As  we  possessed  in  the  silver  salt  an  almost  absolute  specific  for  the 
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prevention  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
committee  consisting  of  at  least  one  ophthalmologist,  one  obste- 
trician and  one  sanitarian,  with  the  invited  co-operation  of  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  the  secretary  and  president  of  each  state 
society  in  the  Union,  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  formulate  and  make  definite  instructions  concerning  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Organization  of  Battle  on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

The  committee  was  appointed  by  the  then  president  of  the 
Association,  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minnesota.  For 
the  splendid  work  done  during  that  and  subsequent  years  by  the 
obstetrician  member.  Dr.  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  and  the  sanitarian. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Wesbrook,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given.  Their 
efforts  brought  the  obstetricians  and  the  sanitarians  of  the  country 
into  active  co-operation  with  the  movement  and  made  possible 
numerous  addresses  before  the  societies  of  which  they  were  repre- 
sentative members.  The  following  year  the  committee  was  able 
to  report  that  the  work  of  organization  was  well  under  way.  Com- 
mittees on  ophthalmia  neonatorum  had  also  been  appointed  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngology 
and  by  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society.  It  was  urged 
that  a  detailed  plan  of  procedure  be  determined  upon  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  Sections  on  Ophthalmology,  Obstet- 
rics, Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science.  As  the  responsibility  for 
effective  and  uniform  action  must  rest  on  the  officials  of  the  state 
boards  of  health  for  ultimate  solution,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  conference  of  state  and  provincial  boards  of  health  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  be  invited  to  co-operate  with 
this  special  committee  in  making  effective  such  a  plan  as  might  be 
determined  upon,  and  that  the  health  officers  of  each  state  or 
federal  territory  and  the  president  of  each  society  be  also  invited  to 
co-operate  with  the  committees  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  carrying  the  procedures  determined  upon  into  effect 
throughout  the  United  States. 

There  was  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  exact  prophylactic 
to  be  employed.  During  the  following  year  the  opinions  of  over 
two  hundred  ophthalmologists  and  obstetricians  were  invited  as 
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to  the  kind  of  prophylactic  considered  safest  and  most  effective,  so 
that  any  recommendations  that  should  be  made  would  be  so 
authoritative  that  they  would  be  generally  accepted.  Note- 
worthy was  the  splendid  co-operation  given  by  such  physicians  as 
Posey,  de  Schweinitz,  the  late  Dr.  Derby,  Alger,  Luedde,  Allport 
and,  later,  the  Association  presidents,  William  H.  Welsh,  Frank 
Billings  and  others. 

Methods  of  Procedure 

In  1908,  definite  measures  of  procedure  were  advised.  These 
consisted  of  the  following:  (1)  that  each  state  or  federal  territory 
secure  the  registry  of  births  and  the  placing  of  supervisory  con- 
trol and  licensure  of  midwives  under  the  boards  of  health ;  (2)  that 
each  midwife  report  any  case  of  ophthalmia  occurring  under  her 
ministrations,  under  penalty,  if  found  guilty,  of  fine  and  for- 
feiture of  license*;  (3)  that  health  boards  distribute  bulletins  and 
circulars  of  advice  to  midwives  and  mothers,  giving  instructions 
on  the  dangers,  methods  of  infection  and  prophylaxis  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum;  (4)  that  health  boards  prepare  and  distribute 
free  ampules  or  other  receptacles  containing  the  chosen  prophy- 
lactic, with  special  directions  for  its  use;  (5)  that  proper  records 
be  kept  in  all  maternity  institutions  and  hospitals  of  the  number 
of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  with  the  method  of  treat- 
ment and  the  results ;  and  (6)  that  these  records  be  filed  at  regular 
intervals  with  the  department  of  health,  and  published.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  recommended  that  the  con- 
clusions reached  be  approved  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  that,  whenever  practicable,  the  health  officer  of 
the  state  or  territory  be  urged  to  confer  with  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  to  inaugurate 
such  measures  throughout  the  state  and  its  counties  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  people  and  the  control  of  this  disease  as  might, 
in  their  combined  judgment,  seem  advisable.  This  was  done  at 
the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  held  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  August  25-28,  1908. 

By  1909,  a  report  made  to  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion showed  that  committees  consisting  of  an  ophthalmologist  and 

*  Lucien  Howe  had  already  secured  the  passage  of  the  Midwife  Law  in  many  states. 
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an  obstetrician,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  health  officer,  had 
been  appointed  in  45  states.  In  1910,  the  work  of  the  Committee 
was  enlarged  to  include  all  forms  of  blindness  and  placed  perma- 
nently under  the  Council  of  Health  and  Public  Instruction,  repre- 
senting further  control  of  various  other  forms  of  preventable 
blindness.  By  this  time  addresses  were  being  given  in  every  state, 
and  in  many  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  had  been 
adopted.  So  general  was  the  interest  in  the  subject  and  so  rapidly 
was  the  work  progressing  under  the  various  state  committees, 
medical  and  educational  committees  and  other  bodies,  that  the 
proposition  was  made  that  it  be  crystalized  in  one  effective  effort 
and  that  there  should  be  a  Conservation  of  Vision  Day  to  em- 
phasize the  practicability  and  importance  of  sight  saving. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Meanwhile  the  foundations  for  the  National  Society  had  been 
well  established.  A  commission  had  been  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  study  blindness  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  unnecessary  blindness  that  existed.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  that  committee  made  in  1906,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  for  the  Blind,  had  been  approved, 
and  the  bill  creating  the  commission  had  been  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature and  signed  by  the  governor.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  National  Society  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs 
no  further  mention.  It  has  been  fully  recorded  by  our  revered 
leader  in  this  movement.  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 

By  1912  the  effect  of  this  great  movement  extending  throughout 
the  country  began  to  be  evident.  The  percentage  of  children 
blinded  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum  had  varied  little  from  around 
26  per  cent  of  all  those  entering  the  schools  for  the  blind.  It  was 
eight  or  nine  years  later  that  the  effect  of  the  crusade  began  to  be 
apparent,  because  children  had  to  be  five  years  old  before  they 
could  enter  the  kindergartens.  Had  a  graph  been  calculated  then, 
the  effect  would  have  been  most  gratifying.  The  curve  began  to 
run  down,  24,  22,  18,  16,  14,  12  per  cent,  and  ;last  year  only  7.5 
per  cent  of  the  children  entering  the  schools  for  the  blind  were 
there  because  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  time  should  soon 
come  when  this  cause  of  blindness  will  be  practically  eradicated. 
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It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  individuals  when  so  many  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  work  of  our  Society,  but  we  would  not 
forget  that  it  was  Miss  Schuyler,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mrs.  Rice  who, 
as  members  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  made  the  beginnings 
of  this  Society  possible.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  be  pleased  also  if  I  take  this  occasion  to  express 
publicly  for  them  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  valued  services  of 
our  president,  Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  and  our  treasurer, 
Mr.  George  Blagden — both  of  whom  have  given  much  time  and 
wise  counsel  in  the  management  of  this  Society. 

International  Co-operation 

There  remains  only  to  speak  a  word  concerning  the  relationship 
of  the  National  Society  to  the  international  work.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  to  make  preventive  measures  effective  they  must  be 
practically  universal.  About  seven  years  ago,  in  an  endeavor  to 
widen  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Oxford 
Ophthalmological  Congress  touching  on  preventive  work;  this 
was  elaborated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Congress  of  English- 
Speaking  Ophthalmologists  in  London  some  years  later.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Ophthalmological  Congress  held  in  Holland,  in 
1929,  an  International  Association  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
was  organized,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  International  League  for 
the  Control  of  Trachoma.  The  former  is  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  de  Lapersonne  of  Paris  and  the  latter  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Professor  de  Grosz  of  Budapest,  Hungary.  From  prac- 
tically all  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  representatives  who  are 
actively  interested  have  been  named  on  the  Executive  Committees 
of  both  of  these  groups. 

Again,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we  find  ourselves  at  a 
new  era  in  the  world's  history.  The  nations  are  bankrupt,  sus- 
picious and  disheartened.  Radical  and  basic  changes  in  our  rela- 
tionships must  soon  occur.  Old  measures  will  give  place  to  new 
ones.  Co-operation  must  largely  take  the  place  of  competition. 
The  lesson  must  be  learned  that  between  independent  states,  as 
between  individuals,  the  success,  the  happiness,  the  progress  of 
each  can  be  attained  only  by  that  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  all. 
The  ocean  is  no  longer  a  barrier  between  the  continents,  it  is  a  bond. 
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If  chaos  is  not  to  come,  a  spirit  of  friendliness  must  replace  the 
suspicion  and  distrust  which  have  been  growing  between  us  and 
our  brethren  overseas.  There  is  nothing  which  brings  people  of 
different  languages  and  different  customs  in  closer  touch  than 
to  be  united  in  some  common  beneficent  purpose  on  the  value  and 
importance  of  which  all  are  agreed.  The  framework  of  such  a 
structure  has  been  laid  in  our  international  health  movements. 
The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  more  rigid  economies  and  there  are 
none  of  greater  value  than  the  conservation  of  health  and  sight, 
through  which  what  would  otherwise  be  liabilities  become  assets. 
In  the  great  decisions  which  we  must  soon  make  concerning  our 
international  relationships,  may  we  conserve  that  clearer  mental 
vision  which  will  enable  us  to  work  together  amicably  and  to  act 
wisely  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  future. 
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